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to use by study groups —THE EpITor. 


The Delaware Conference organized itself into fourteen 
commissions, in three groups, as follows: 


Group I—The Effects of Modern World Trends on 
Human Life 


1. Modern Business and Industry 


ad 
- 2. Race Consciousness and Nationalism 


3. The Changing Standards of the Family 
4. The Secularization of Life 
5. The Penetration of Modern Trends Among All Races 


Group II—The Christian Message for the Modern 
World 

1. The Christian Conception of Personality 

2. The Christian Conception of God 

3. Jesus Christ, the Dynamic of Life 

4. The Validity and Value of Christian Experience 

5. Christian Ethics and Society 


Group II]—The Christian Approach to the Modern 
World 

1. The Church, a Christian Fellowship 

2. Christian Education 

3. Evangelism 

4. Missionary Motivation 


The reports are available in pamphlet form (Methodist 
Book Concern, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, $1.00 for 
the entire set; single reports 15 cents). An effort is 
being made to promote their extensive use by study groups. 

The report on Modern Business and Industry surveys 
the «velopment of modern industry, calls attention to 


the depersonalization of industrial organization under the 
influence of the profit motive, and points out the enormous 
concentration of wealth and the control of business enter- 
prise that prevails today. It then describes the effect of 
industrial conditions on human life: “ ... Millions of 
workers eke out a bare living, harassed constantly by fear 
of unemployment, sickness, dependent old age, and in- 
ability properly to care for their children. Women and 
children, the latter to the number of a million, at serious 
harm to physical, mental, and moral health, are employed 
at less pay to do the same work as men... . 


The Delaware Conference 


In this issue we present a summary of certain of the findings of the Study Conference on the Significance of Jesus 
Christ in the Modern World, held at Delaware, Ohio, in June, 1931, by a group of Methodist Episcopal leaders under 
the chairmanship of Bishop McConnell. The portions selected for the present summary are those dealing with industrial 
and economic issues and their ethical implications. Readers of this Service are urged to secure the entire set of reports, 
only limited portions of which can be treated here. They are noteworthy pronouncements and they lend themselves readily 


“Workers in great industrial centers are often compelled 
to live in foul tenements or barracks, breeding places of 
disease, immorality, and extreme radicalism. In the coal 
fields of West Virginia, western Pennsylvania, and Ohio 
many miners live in unincorporated ‘company towns’ 
where a deadening uniformity of streets, houses, color 
schemes, and regulations prevails. There is a lack of 
facilities for social, recreational, and religious exercises. 
These towns are policed by ‘property guards,’ or, as in 
Pennsylvania, by ‘coal-and-iron’ police, commissioned by 
the state, but paid and controlled by the companies hiring 
them. They are officious, brutal, and even vicious, par- 
ticularly in times of industrial conflict when, ably sup- 
ported by state police and militia, they have caused physical 
injury and taken human life. 


“As this paper is in preparation, an estimated 30,000 
miners in western Pennsylvania and many other states 
have come out of the mines on strike. Their wives and 
children are participating with them in open rebellion 
against conditions so un-American and unchristian that 
they could not be believed were they not attested by our 
abundance of verifiable evidence. . . 


“The effects of the present economic procedure upon 
labor are particularly bad at the points of conflict, involv- 
ing disagreements over wages, hours of labor, living con- 
ditions, right to organize, etc. Employers have often met 
organized protest with evictions from company houses, 
labor spies, court injunctions, arrests for rioting, kidnap- 
ings, beatings, and even murder. Hostility toward labor 
organizers and union sympathizers is common. Frequent 
violations of social justice, such as denial of free speech, 
right of assembly, peaceful picketing, strike relief, etc., 
are reported by the American Civil Liberties Union. Un- 
sympathetic judges grant court injunctions, seriously cur- 
tailing the rights of citizens. The ‘yellow-dog’ contract, 
whereby a worker signs away his right to organize for 
better working and living conditions, is in force in many 
sections. .. . Fear, suspicion, insecurity, suffering, idleness, 
strife, breadlines, doles—these tell the story with but little 
hope of remedy until human values supplant material 
values, and workers are considered before profits.” 
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The conscientious employer is likewise a victim of the 
system: “He, too, is caught in the social order and must 
accept its ways and methods. No matter how conscientious 
he may be, he must meet competition in the sale of his 
goods, must therefore share in the waste of advertising, 
and must satisfy the demands of his stockholders. The 
standards by which his success is measured are defined for 
him by the society in which he lives. . . . The effect of the 
present order on the employer is to make him less respon- 
sive to human needs, more class conscious, socially con- 
servative, and, because of his stake in things as they are, 
less courageous in following the vision of things as they 
ought to be. Economic, industrial, and social Bourbonism 
is the logical conclusion of the present system when un- 
touched by social passion or religious power.” 

Agriculture as well as industry comes under this baneful 
influence. Farm machinery produces “a constantly grow- 
ing landless proletariat” and “a new agrarian revolution 
is in the making.” 

Looking abroad the commission finds that “diplomacy 
follows investment.” As an illustration of the effect of 
business on international relations it cites the fact that 
“twenty-five nations officially protested against the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff bill, protests which were ignored in the 
name of protecting our industries.” The economic strug- 
gle “cuts under all friendly conferences, naval truces, and 
disarmament assemblies, and constitutes the gravest war 
threat among the nations.” 


Breaking through the inhibition that often prevents a 
religious body from making concrete recommendations in 
the field of economics or political science, the commission 
says: “We condemn the capital structure of holding com- 
panies controlling electric power and delivery, and recom- 
mend publication of earnings and percentage earnings on 
actual invested capital of operating companies; restriction 
of no-par stocks; restoration of voting power to all classes 
of stock; government supervision of interstate rates, re- 
ducing the K. W. H. price to the public, regardless of 
quantity used, consistent with a fair return on actual 
capital invested with no regard for capital structure of 
holding companies.” 


Among the most pointed and significant findings are 
those concerning the effect of the economic system on 
organized religion. The commission says: “The church 
has been profoundly influenced by business and industrial 
forces. Religion and profit have grown up together and 
have become enmeshed. In the practical aspects of the 
service rendered by the church and the many enterprises 
of a religious and philanthropic nature, industry has con- 
tributed some real benefits. There have been laymen who 
have held their wealth as consecrated wealth, and who have 
given it to religion as a genuine act of gratitude to God. 
They have made possible educational institutions in which 
youth has found itself and its universe. They have erected 
hospitals, and endowed philanthropic institutions in which 
the living spirit of the gentle Christ has healed men’s 
wounds. They have supported prophetic men who have 
devoted their lives to discovering and proclaiming the 
implications of the gospel. They have built beautiful 
churches and made possible lovely music so that men and 
women could worship God in the beauty of his sanctuary. 
They have devoted themselves to the enterprises of the 
church, making it more efficient in business, and abler to 
carry on its work. 


“But industrialism, motivated by self-interest and profit, 
has, on the other hand, exerted a divisive and disintegra- 
ting influence on religious bodies. It has set up a caste 


system based on wealth not only in society at large, but 
also within the church. Christianity began as a religion 
of the poor. Its Founder was poor and his first disciples 
were of the peasant class. While a few rich and influen- 
tial people were influenced by Jesus, in general it was the 
poor who heard the gospel gladly and who formed th 
first membership of the Christian church. 

“From time to time there have been divisions within the 
church and some religious movements outside the church 
indicating this sense of separation between the economi- 
cally independent and the dependent poor. This feeling 
has been manifest in the beginnings of such movements 
as Anabaptism, Quakerism, Methodism, and the Salvation 
Army. To-day the labor movement, while not antagonistic 
to religion, questions the sincerity of the church, believing 
it to be dominated by the business and industrial leaders’ 
group. The labor movement and socialism often reveal an 
idealistic enthusiasm akin to that of religion. 

“The dependence of the church on money for its work 
in the world tends to create a deference toward those who 
have the money and an acquiescence in their views. These 
are almost certain to be conservative to the point of reac- 
tion and the institution thus dependent is likely to become 
fashioned according to their pattern. 

“The effect of this situation on preaching and teaching 
has often been referred to as hurtful to the church’s 
liberty. There is evidence on both sides of the question. 
The intimation that the pulpit, the press, and the educa- 
tional institutions of the church are somewhat muffled, if 
not wholly muzzled, by fear of the rich and the powerful 
is both coolly made and hotly resented. But so long as 


power that is so influential in political and business circles 
will be felt also within the cloister and the academic grove. 
In fact, some preachers confess themselves unable to speak 
out in times of crisis. 

“Such a connection or alliance between economic mag- 
nates and the disciples of Jesus becomes a serious and 
even fatal handicap to the latter. The kingdom of love 
cannot be set up under the rule of the profit-motive. 
‘What part hath light with darkness or Christ with Belial ?” 
In its war on injustice and in its struggle against anti- 
social relations and practices, the church must feel the 
burden of ‘the body of this death.’” 

The commission discusses the profit system in specific 
terms: “Profit, itself, is open to ethical judgment, if we 
interpret it to mean (what most economists of today do 
mean by it), that surplus which remains over after all 
charges of labor, management, interest, insurance, rent, 
and other overhead have been discharged. It is, therefore, 
something created by society, and, when taken by indi- 
viduals, may be characterized as ‘something for nothing.’ ” 


The Russian experiment is dealt with frankly, being 
placed in contrast to a capitalistic order at four points— 
planned economy vs. laissez-faire; property as a public 
possession vs. private property ; limitation of income with 
reference to service and need vs. the inequalities of capi- 
talism; prestige as the reward of the worker vs. prestige 
as a concomitant of wealth and power. Following this 
enumeration of points of control the commission says: 
“We have deliberately presented those features of the 
communist system which raise ethical questions concerning 
our own, not because we are ready to advocate the whole 
communist way of life, but because we receive with grati- 
tude any constructive criticism of our own processes of 
life from whatever quarter it may come. We deplore the 
communist idea of class war as being essential to the 


the church is an integral part of an industrial society, = as 
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improvement of conditions, and affirm our belief in the 
creative spiritual activity of God as over against an ag- 
gressive atheism. At the same time we recognize that 
the conditions out of which Russia has come were so in- 
human as to account for those excesses of the revolution 
against both church and state which have obscured the 
idealism inherent in the system itself.” 

The commission’s answer to the question, “What can the 
church do?”, is quoted below almost in full. 

“Confronted with these effects of industrialism and 
knowing what they mean to the developing kingdom of 
God, what can the church do to correct the evils of the 
system and to usher in a better social order? 

“In the first place, it can offer to the world an example 
of business procedure as nearly as possible in accord with 
the spirit and the principles of Jesus. The church is an 
employer, an investor, and an administrator of funds in- 
volving millions of dollars, It is, therefore, in a position 
to show what can be done in putting the religion of Jesus 
into business. If it insists, as it does, that the kingdom 
of heaven should permeate the business world, its own 
business should be a demonstration of that kingdom in 
miniature. To be perfectly consistent, it cannot condemn 
wrongs from which it has not freed itself. It is hard to 
see any marked difference between business as conducted 
by the church and as conducted by any honorable house 
which is in business purely for the purpose of making 
money. The church is not a pioneer in the discovery 
and adoption of those methods which place service above 
profit or which lead to the largest measure of cooperation. 
Others point out the way; the church merely keeps pace 
with the business practice of the world. 


“In its relations with its own industrial employes, the 
church should recognize the right of collective bargaining 
and should cooperate with organized labor in recognition 
of its great service for human betterment. Ministers, 
teachers, and other salaried workers should be assured 
of a living income; and the common injustice of an insuffi- 
cient and inequitable ministerial support should no longer 
be allowed to shame the church. .. . 


“We recognize with satisfaction that The Methodist 
Book Concern at the New York house has put into practice 
the principle of collective bargaining, and we believe the 
New York house should continue an agreement with 
organized labor. Further, we believe that the publishing 
houses at Cincinnati and Chicago should be advised to 
enter into some kind of an agreement with organized 
labor. We recognize, however, that collective bargaining 
in itself does not adequately express the Christian prin- 
ciple of relation between employe and employer. 


“As a definite program to govern its industrial and 
business activities, and as legislative goals through which 
to make its ideals operative within society, we present the 
following proposals: 


“First, in its investments the church ought to go be- 
yond the ordinary requirements of safety and a fair 
return, and by means of a thorough investigation see to 
it that all its interest-bearing funds are invested in such 
securities or enterprises as most nearly harmonize with 
the spiritual objectives of Jesus. 


“Secondly, the church should seek to ally itself with 
those forces which are openly and positively making for 
justice in industry. This it can do in a number of ways, 
some of which are as follows: Undertaking to determine, 
through trained research workers, what the facts are in 
any given industrial situation; urging its ministers and 
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laymen to become more familiar with the various move- 
ments in industry which have social justice as their object, 
such as trade unions, employe representation, labor legis- 
lation, the cooperative movements, the Socialist Party, 
the Consumer’s League, communism and its Russian ex- 
periment ; encouraging the establishment of labor churches 
and labor colleges where desirable ; attempting more earn- 
estly and sincerely to cultivate the acquaintance and to 
understand the viewpoint of those groups outside the 
churches now working for better conditions, and promot- 
ing conferences for that purpose; maintaining the rights 
of free speech and free assembly, even for those people 
with whose opinions it may not agree; in short, by taking 
upon itself more seriously the task of Christianizing the 
business and industrial world in which humanity spends 
its life and by which it is so powerfully influenced. 

“Thirdly, the church should teach not only from its 
pulpits and press, but in its church schools and colleges 
and among young people, through adult education in study 
classes, discussion groups, and informal conferences of 
laymen, the sins of the present industrial order and the 
necessity of their correction. When such social and indus- 
trial conservatives as President Butler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad; and Congressman Hamilton Fish, Jr., are 
pointing out the failures of the capitalist system and de- 
manding changes in it, the church cannot fail to see and 
to condemn its inherent wickedness. . . . 

“Fourthly, the church should indorse as legislative ob- 
jectives : 

“1. A child labor amendment to the Constitution. 

“2. Unemployment insurance, old age pensions, and 
sickness benefits. 

“3. Withdrawal of national protection for private in- 
vestments in foreign countries. 

“4, Extension of social control to all key industries and 
natural monopolies dealing with the basic necessities of 
life. 


“5. Increase of inheritance taxes and of income taxes 
on a sliding scale, but with larger surtaxes, to provide for 
social benefits, including unemployment insurance, old age 
insurance, and sickness benefits. 


“Fifthly, the church and its ministers should refuse all 
such special favors as seem to put them under obligation 
to be silent on questions of social righteousness. 

“Sixthly, we are aware that there are some in the church 
who feel that they are unable to go with us as we seek 
to push our way along lines which look toward the king- 
dom of God. We are constantly facing the dilemma of 
being true to the light within us and, at the same time, 
of not losing contact with a large group of more con- 
servative leaders in the church who are as sincere in their 
quest for the kingdom of God as are we. We must be 
true to Christianity as we understand it, but we are under 
no less obligation to seek a common ground of meeting 
with all other followers of Christ, especially those in our 
church. To effect such a rapprochement we urge the 
advisability of organizing groups of laymen and ministers 
to inquire into the meaning of these trends and to seek 
a solution of these problems which confront us all. 


“We suggest that a minister might meet various groups 
of his laymen in this way, and that the largest good might 
result if outstanding groups of lay and ministerial leaders 
in our larger towns and cities united in a series of dis- 
cussions in clearing up the differences which so often 
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prevent the radical, liberal, and conservative from working 
together toward a common end. Such an adventure in 
cooperative understanding offers large possibilities for a 
better grasp of the ethic of Jesus, and, when joined to 
prophetic ministry, cannot fail to mean much for the 
kingdom of God. It is advised that, as far as possible, 
the widest use be made of the INFoRMATION SERVICE 
of the Federal Council of Churches, and the Bulletin 
of the Methodist Federation of Social Service. 

“Seventhly, as an ultimate objective for a Christian 
social order, stewardship calls for a democratic ownership 
and control within industry. This recognizes that workers, 
technicians, or executives who have given life and skill in 
industry have an investment as valid as capital. As such 
they should share in surplus earnings. This implies a 
growing representation on boards of directors, and shared 
control of industry by workers, technicians and executives 
as well as by investors.” 

Commission 4 of Group I, reporting on The Secularisa- 
tion of Life, cuts across the subject matter divisions of 
the conference. Particularly relevant here is the follow- 
ing: ‘We confess that the spirit of secularism has made 
its baleful influence felt within the church and among its 
ministers. Some of the evidences of this consist of the 
following. The minister is caught in the mesh of the 
secular life and is a member of a privileged class. Two 
major instincts threaten the minister’s life—the acquisitive 
instinct and the instinct for power. The secularization 
wrought by the acquisitive instinct is in part shown by 
undue emphasis upon economic security, and by failure 
to achieve such justifiable parity in the equalization of 
salaries as has long been the custom among our mission- 
aries.” 

The commission’s statement with reference to the chang- 
ing function of the church is illuminating: “In recent 
years, however, the state has been increasingly socialized, 
and as a consequence many of the older activities of the 
church are becoming an unnecessary duplication of effort. 
Thus the task of the church is undergoing constant change. 
Whenever a need to which the church is ministering can 
be met with equal satisfaction by the state, or by some 
private agency, that particular function probably ought 
to be surrendered by the church. If, on the other hand, 
the need should reappear, or the work of the other agen- 
cies should need to be supplemented, it is clear that once 
again it becomes a proper function of the church. In 
other words, the goal of organized religion is progressive 
and not static; it is a goal that is ever enlarging and ever 
deepening. As the state awakens to a fuller realization 
of its responsibilities the church will see more and more 
of its present activities pass from its control. This, how- 
ever, is no more a loss to religion than the development 
of science is a loss to the lover of wisdom. To take from 
the church many of its present functions is not to cripple 
it, but to leave it free to awaken public opinion to new 
areas of spiritual and social good. The present activities 
do not represent the total task of religion. That task is 
nothing less than the realization of that vision of infinite 
perfection in which God’s will shall be done on earth even 
as it is in heaven.” 

The next excerpt is from the report of commission 5 
of Group II, on Christian Ethics and Society: “With 
this distribution and use of property the Christian ethic 
is immediately concerned. Indeed, it finds here at this 


world moment its chief challenge and opportunity. It 
was at the point of property that the Hebrew prophets 
came to those flaming moral and social demands—Woe 
unto you who lay field to field, who take away the ancient 
landmarks—which may be said to have made the Hebrew 
religion moral. Jesus was in that tradition. The church 
also by its profession and by much teaching is committed 
to this same position. Today the church stands at a 
crossroads on this very matter. Shall it be a court of 
chaplains to capitalism, or a prophetic voice, issuing in 
deed, for the setting free of God’s people? 

“The immediate question, if the latter decision is to be 
made, is, Where shall we begin? The logical place is with 
its own property. Shall the church accept consideration 
from society and not face the challenge involved in that 
fact, and demonstrate concretely the meaning of property 
held for social use? Shall it examine the sources of its 
endowments and gifts for their ethical origin? Shall it do 
something about this matter? A program of study looking 
to certain action should be gotten at once under way. 

“We face a winter which by reason of the present 
unemployment threatens unspeakable suffering and actual 
danger of starvation. . Private philanthropy has found 
itself unequal to this situation, as have our municipalities, 
which themselves are facing bankruptcy. We call upon 
the President of the United States and the national Con- 
gress to take the earliest possible action to meet this situa- 
tion. Further, we call for a comprehensive program that 
will meet the problem of that unemployment which is a 
constantly present evil in our national industrial life as at 
present constituted. 

“Beyond this lies the attack on the whole question of 
the private ownership of natural resources, and that, by 
whatsoever way these came into private hands, and whatso- 
ever use has been made of them. It is unthinkable, if this 
is God’s world, with resources placed here for the people’s 
need and development, that these should remain perma- 
nently in the hands of a few to be used for their enrich- 
ment and the exploitation of the people. Beyond this lies 
consideration of the ownership of the basic industries to 
the same sacred end.” 

Finally, a quotation the significance of which is en- 
hanced by the fact that it is taken from the report of 
commission 3 of Group III, on Evangelism: ‘“Class- 
conscious labor, it is true, makes some demands upon the 
church to which it cannot agree without betraying its 
inherent character and the purpose of Christ. But until 
the church has regained the confidence of labor in its 
sympathy with, its interest in, and its practical concern for, 
the whole well-being of men, and of all men, unprejudiced 
and undeterred by differences of race or estate; until it 
has recovered the respect of labor by its indomitable 
devotion to the kingdom of God here and now, no message, 
however flaming, no technic, however precise, will bring 
its evangelism within the circle of labor’s welcome and 
response. Before ever it can speak effectively to individ- 
uals of this labor group, it must, by some new, determined, 
and daring exhibition of its commitment to and practice 
of social and industrial justice, demonstrate that whatever 
may be the beauty of its eternal hope, the kingdom of 
God for which it is now striving is ‘a kingdom of this 
world, fashioned out of the lowly clay of this life, but 
after the pattern and grace of the highest perfection.’ ” 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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